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-  —  aaj  - ».      ine  question  is.  how  arp  wrri  +  „  ,  Jn 

of  July?    At  lPflot  fw?e  +1,  "  y      g01ng  to  s?end  the  Fourth 

the     ^  ^^^^2^^^  « 
or  to  the  beach,  or  whatnot— the  Princr    elect  it   foTl^'  °\m?tori^ 
some  timely  suggestions.  Neighbor  So^son    a  liter! nl  ^7  ^rin?  ^ 
sane  Independence  days,  will  now  give^  inc  res^S  £  7"  fl"* 
experience,  y  results  o.  some  of  his  own 

********  #  id  *  * 


other  eveni^.  ^"SfSSE  SiM*  T°r°  1°^  «  th°  the 
5  £ma        ta~Ui:  "-urncd  to  plans  for  the  Fourth. 

Joe  Wiggins  announced  that  he  was  going  to  get  in  36  holes  of  golf. 

You  eoultoVtVe?  ^otof  °'  •  "*V»  BUl  WatcM  «*»  - 

for  your^lff  Me,I%h:     g1^  ortctw"        ^  caddie,  looking 

and  work  in  the  garden"  practical.    1%  joi.ng  to  stay  at  home 

taking  th'fS  ovIMotnf J  ^  «"»  I 'm 

"Safe  and  sane  ay  eye,"  Bill  came  back  "TWp 
as  a  sane  picnic."  c  lsn  *         such  animal 

That  ended  the  convention  for  the  time  beine-      *»*  ™e+fl^  " 
I  saw  my  two  friend-  fl-=ir      nw«n      i   *  Deing.    But  yesterday- 

asked.  ^  17e11'  What  are  J™  <*oing  the  Fourth?"  I 

"I've  decided  to  go  to  the  "bParV     oa^  vta 
-anted  to  get  out  of  town  for \£  day!"  S£lnS'    Y°U  my  "ife 

"Yeah,  I  compromised  too,"  Watson  nut  in    with  a  rinV  u    «  , 
getting  up  at  4  o'clock  and  driving  to  the  oldiome  town! « 

So  I  guess  that  day  after  tomorrow  I  won't  h-»  fhn  •  „ 

neighborhood  who  gets  vd  early  in  the  morniiJ To \!    J    .  ^  the 

locked  and  to  clear  wit" -n«^r  ««?  *      -l0rn^g  to  see  that  tne  windows  are 

^    o-iu  uu  cj-cdji  out;  paper  and  trash  to  puard  ^rainot  -p-,^  # 

less/slung  firecracker.  b         against  fire  from  a  care- 
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Mrs.  T.  has  "been  all  week  jotting  down  things  for  us  to  remember 
Friday  morning.    Her  list  nor;  reads  something  like  this? 

Pack  the  lunch  fill  the  thermos  jug  with  water  assemble  the 

first-aid  kit  pack  the  car.    And  our  pack  includes  the  rubber  blanket 

to  spread  on  the  ground  for  a  table-cloth;  cushions  to  sit  on  the 

hammock — some  soap,  towels  and  a  water  pail.    That  's  about  all  that  1 
know  of  now.    \  We'll  think  of  other  additions  to  the 

list,  of  course  when  we're  about  20  miles  from  home. 

On  our  last  year's  picnic  we  carried  drinking  water  from  a  farm- 
house and  I  was    a  little  afraid  of  it.    So  this  year  we're  taking  our  own 
water  in  thermos  jugs. 

This  year,  also,  we're  taking  along  some  fly  netting  to  protect  our 
food  while  we're  eating.    My  s on  Tommy  insisted  on  this;  because  last  year 
Tommy  was  kept  busy  shooing  away  flies  with  a  branch  of  a  tree  while  the 
rest  of  us  ate,  and  he  didn't  relish  the  job. 

As  to  mosquitoes  I've  tried  all  sorts  of  different  protective  liquids 
spirits  of  comphor,  pins  oil,  oil  of  pennyroyal  ,  and  oil  of  citronella.  One 
of  the  best  formulas  I've  found  is  the  following:  oil  of  citronella,  1  ounce 
spirits  of  camphor,  1  ^ounce;  oil  of  cedar,  -|  ounce. 

Another  good  mixture  is  1  ounce  of  oil  of  citronella  and  4  ounces  of 
liquid  petrolatum.    This  mixture  keeps  the  oil  of  citronella  from  evaporatin 
rapidly  and  makes  it  effective  for  a  longer  time. 

W.R.B.  tells  me  that  one  of  the  best  remedies  he  knows  of  for  mos- 
opito  bites  is  moist  soap.    Wet  the  end  of  a  piece  of  ordinary  toilet  soap, 
he  says,  and  rub  it  gently  on  the  skin  puncture,  and  the  irritation  will 
soon  pass  away.    Other  friends  also  recommend  household  ammonia,  alcohol, 
and  glycerin. 

At  any  rate,  I've  become  thoroughly  sold  on  the  value  of  a  cake 
of  soap  as  an  accessory  to  all  good  licnics.     It's  not  only  good  for 
mosquito  bites  but  it  is  a  mighty  handy  thing  to  have  around  in  case  pou 
run  into  some  poison  ivy.     If  you  can  act  promptly,  you  know,  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  prevent  poisoning  is  a  good  old-fashioned  dousing  with  soap  and 
hot  water.     Ordinary  alkaline  kitchen  soap  is  the  best,  although  other 
kinds  will  help.    Make  a  thick  lather  and  repea.t  the  washing  several  times  — 
in  running  water  if  possible. 

Even  after  inflammation  has  begun  to  develop- cashing  is  often  a.  good 
thing,  according  to  the  experts.     It  removes  traces  of  the  poison  that  can 
st  ill  be  reached  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  skin  . 

Remember  that  the  easiest  way  to  recognize  poison  ivy  plants  is  by 
their  leaves.     They  are  always  divided  into  thrEC  leaflets,  and  so  it  is  a 
pretty  safe  plan  to  avoid  any  climbing  or  bushy  plants  having  three-leaflets 
Another  danger  sign  is  the  whitish,  waxy  fruits  which  look  something  like 
mistletoe  berries,  but  not  ail  olants  bear  fruit. 

Poison  ivy  is  easy  to  distinguish  from  Virginia  creeper  a,nd  other 
plants  of  the  same  character,  is  ^ou'll  notice  the  leaves.     The  Virginia 
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creoper  has  a  5-parted  leaf,  and  it  is  not  so  glossy  as  the  ivy  leaf } 
which  is  usually  shiny  with  a  bright  pale  green  tinge. 

Still  o-nother  reason  why  I  like  to  take  soap  and  towels  along  is 
that  you  never  know  when  you  might  run  afoul  of  chiggers,  otherwise  known 
as  harvest  mites.    An  application  of  soap,  a  good  rinsing  off,  and  a  hard 
rubbing  with  a  coarse  towel  help  to  get  the  chiggers  off  your  wrists  and 
ankles . 

Incidentally,  chiggers  seen  to  be  associated  with  huckleberries  and 
blackberries,  so  if  the  fifth  of  July  is  to  be  as  plea.sant  as  the  Fourth 
don't  pitch  your  camp  near  these  berry  bushes.    And  above  all,  don't  picnic 
in  the  woods  near  decaying  logs,  because  decaying  logs  are  a  chiggcr  paradise. 

Of  course  when  we  go  picnicking  we're  prepared  to  take  a  good  many 
pests  for  granted:     flics,  gnats,  mosquitoss  perhaps,  an  occasional  snake, 
and  so  on.    And  by  the  way,  they  tell  me  that  the  little  gnats  which  often 
hover  about  your  food  are  even  more  dangerous  to  health  than  regular  flies. 
So  if  possible  pick  out  a  place  where  these  gnats  aren't  very  numerous. 

As  to.  snakes,  the  dangerous  varieties  usually  aren't  found  out  in 
open  spa,ces.     The  best  way  to  avoid  them  is  to  select  the  shade  of  a  tree 
away  from  the  dense  growth  of  woods  or  the  banks  of  a  stream. 

I've  concluded,  after  many  unfortunate  experiences,  that  the  best 
means  of  preventing  that  morning-after  feeling  following  a  picnic  is  the 
observance  of  some  very  simple  precautions. 

First,  avoid  poisonous  plants  and  pestiferous  insects  as  much  as 
you  possibly  can. 

Second,  take  along  a  bar  of  soap,  plus  a  first-aid  kit. 

Third,  take  along  netting  for  flies  a,nd  some  sort  of  repellent  for 
mosquitoes . 

Fourth,  Learn  to  recognize  poison  ivy. 

Fifth,  Take  along  your  own  drinking  water. 

If  you  want  information  on  mosquitoes  and  poison  ivy  write  for 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1570,   "Mosquito  Remedies  and  Preventives, "  and 
Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.1156,   "Poison  Ivy  and  Poison  Sumac." 

S|C  Sjt  «(C  5j€  9fc  3fS 

AiniQWCFl'.'iFLTT :    Neighbor  Thompson  has  just  brought  you  his  Fourth 
of  July  reading  from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers.    Send  requests  for  those 

bulletins  he  mentioned  to  Station  or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

in  V'ashington. 
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PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS 


Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes. 


Wednesday,  July  9,  1930 
NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


ANNOUNCEMENT :    And  now  here  is  Neighbor  Thompson,  with  his  Primer  for  Town 

Farmers,  which  station   presents  each  Wednesday  through  the  courtesy  oi 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    With  the  Fourth  of  July  over— 
with  the  garden  laid  by — and  with  insect  pests  pretty  well  taken  care  of  Mr. 
Thompson  turns  his  attention  today  to  the  poultry  flock.    He  brings  you  at  this 
time  some  midsummer  suggestions  on  backyard  poultry  raising.    All  right,  Neighbor. 


********* 


Speaking  of  poultry,  this  hot  weather  reminds  me  of  that  enterprising 
poultryman  who  crossed  his  hens  with  parrots.    He  used  to  spend  much  time  and 
energy  hunting  for  eggs,  but  now  he  loafs  around  and  waits  for  the  hens  to 
walk  up  to  him  and  say,  "Hank,  I  just  laid  an  egg.     Go  get  it." 

I  was  thinking  that  such  hens  would  be  worth  their  weight  in  gold  right 
about  this  time.    And  I  was  thinking  other  things  about  the  weather,  also,  but 
we  won't  go  into  that.      However,  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers  today  is  merely 
what  Your  Announcer  said  it  would  be— a  group  of  suggestions.     It  is  truly 

a  hot-weather  program  for  hot  weather         and  it  was  prepared  with  the  minimum 

of  exertion  on  my  part.    Perhaps  for  that  reason  it  will  be  a  valuable  program  

because  the  suggestions  come  from  a  poultry  expert  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  is  visiting  W.R.B.  this  week. 

Now,  let's  get  on  with  the  suggestions.     The  expert  and  W.R.B.  were  talking 
about  hatching  the  other  evening  when  I  dropped  in. 

"Many  back- yard  poultry  keepers  don't  hatch  chicks  any  more,"  the  poultry- 
man  was  saying.     "They  find  it  more  economical  to  buy  pullets.     This  saves  them 
the  worry  of  raising  small  lots  of  chicks,  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  cockerels, 

and  of  raising  chicks  under  crowded  conditions  which  is  much  more  difficult 

than  where  there's  good  range. 

In  answer  to  my  question  he  told  me  that  10  to  12-week-old  pullets,  secured 
now,  should  make  good  fall  layers.     Or  if  you  prefer,  you  can  buy  pullets  that 
are  just  ready  to  lay  early  in  September. 

And  now  to  save  time,  let  me  pass  on  to  you  his  main  suggestions  in  my  own 
words,  just  as  I  remember  them. 


In  the  first  place,  laying  hens  need  careful  attention  at  this  season  to 
prevent  them  from  going  into  molt.     This  means  that  they  should  have  a  liberal 
supply  of  feed,  especially  plenty  of  mash. 
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Mash  consumption,  "by  the  way,  may  be  increased  "by  feeding  one  light  feed 
of  moist  mash  daily >  in  addition  to  the  dry  mash  kept  in  the  hopper.    The  hack- 
yard  poultry  keeper  Can  use  title  scraps  and  kitchen  waste-  to  advantage  by  mixing 
them  in  with  moist  clash*    Perhaps  you  also  have  waste  products  from  the  garden 
which  the  hens  will  make  use  of*  and  of  course  there  are  the  lawn  clippings,  which 
fowls  always  relish. 

Small  poultry  yards  are  apt  to  be  getting  bare  by  this  time,  and  if  pos- 
sible put  the  hens  in  a  separate  yard,  so  that  the  old  yard  can  bs  freshened  and 
planted  with  grain.     If  only  one  small  yard  is  available,  it  is  advisable  to 
freshen  it  lay  working  the  surface  and  loosening  the  soil. 

Many  back-yard  poultry  keepers  hold  the  hens  confined  in  the  poultry  house 
throughout  the  year,  and  this  system  works  very  well — in  fact  it  has  some  advan- 
tages— -provided  the  house  is  kept  strictly  clean  and  well  ventilated  during  the 
summer. 

Another  good  practice  is  to  set  aside  a  small  grass  yard  in  which  hens  are 

allowed  to  run  only  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening        before  they  go  to  roost. 

During  this  short  time  they  wonrt  scratch  out  the  roots  of  the  grass. 

During  hot  weather  the  always-important  question  of  sanitation  is  es- 
pecially important.    Keep  the  house  clean,  clean  the  dropping  boards  frequently, 
and  see  that  the  house  is  free  from  mites.     Spray  and  disinfect  to  keep  down 
insect  pests. 

For  mites,  spray  or  brush  with  carbolineum  or  crude  petroleum.  For  lice, 
dust  all  fowls  thoroughly  with  sodium  fluoride.  For  fleas,  clean  up  the  premises 
thoroughly  and  then  spray  the  soil  under  infestod  buildings  with  creosote  oil. 

Naturally  another  big  summer  problem  is  ventilation.  All  houses  need 
to  have  an  opening  in  the  rear  wall  during  the  summer  time.  Hens  need  shade 
and  plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  the  water  should  be  kept  in  as  cool  a  spot  as 
can  be  found. 

These  same  suggestions,  of  course,  apply  to  chicks  as  well  as  to  hens. 
Growing  chicks  need  careful  attention  during  hot  weather.    One  of  the  main  things 
is  to  see  that  chicks  have  plenty  of  house  space,  during  the  time  they're  making 
rapid  growth.    They  mustn't  be  crowded  in  their  coops. 

Remember  also,  that  eggs  spoil  rapidly  in  hot  weather.    Therefore,  they 
mast  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  and  marketed  frequently.    Most  back-yard  poultry 
keepers  don't  have  roosters,  so  that  their  flocks  produce  only  infertile  eggs, 
which  keep  much  better  than  fertile  eggs. 

And  then,  a  very  timely  suggestion  is  in  regard  to  culling.    Right  now  is 
the  time  to  start  culling  your  laying  hens,  thus  eliminating  poor  producers  and 
providing  room  for  on-coming  pullets.    Appearance  of  the  head,  condition  of  molt, 
and  condition  of  the  body,  are  important  points  to  go  by  in  culling.    All  OLD 
hens  should  be  culled  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  laying  year;  and  some  of 
the  younger  hens  will  be  found  to  be  poor  producers  also.     It  pays  to  eliminate 
them  whenever  they  are  discovered. 

And  now  here  are  three  miscellaneous  suggestions  which  I've  jotted  .down 
in  my  notebook,  as  answers  to  questions  I've  received  recently. 
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First,  where  "both,  chicks  and  heJ&s  are  kept,  it  is  very  desirable  to  keep 
the  chicks  separate  from  the  hens  i n  order  to  get  good  growth. 

Second,  if  you  are  storing  manure,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  it  screened. 
Screening  will  prevent  it  from  serving  as  a  "breeding    place  for  flies— —the 
flies  which  not  only  may  spread  warm  infestation  in  poultry,  "but  which  are  dis- 
agreeable nuisances  around  the  house. 

Third,  back-yard  poultry  raisers  commonly  use  commercial  feed.    With  small 
flocks,  it  hardly  pays  to  mix  your  own  rations  at  home. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  again  to  that  Department  of  Agriculture 
publication  called  "Poultry  Keeping  in  lack  Yards,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1508. 
And  you  may  also  be  interested  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No*  1541,  called  "Feeding  ' 
Chickens,"  and  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  801,  entitled  "Mites.    Send  your  requests 

for  these  publications  to  me  in  care  of  Station__  or  in  care  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS    That  concludes  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  just  brought  to  you 
by  Neighbor  Thompson.    This  program  comes  to  you  each  Wednesday  at  this  time 

from  Station   ,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture.  Next  week  Mr.  Thompson  will  have  something  to  say  about  getting  rid 
of  rats  and  mice. 
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HOT  POR  PUBLICATION 
Sneaking  Timo:        10  minutes 

ANNOUNCEMENT ;    And  now  Station          again  presents  Neighbor  Thompson,  our 

town- farmer  friend,  who  brings  you  at  this  time  his  weekly  Primer  for  Town 
Farmers,    Mr.  Thompson  is  going  to  talk  today  about  mankind's  greatest  animal 
enemy.    And,  as  you  might  guess,  this  worst- of- all- our  enemies  is  none  other 
than  the  common  rat,    Mr,  Thompson  brings  you  some  suggestions  for  controlling 
rats  in  towns  and  cities,  and  he  also  has  a  few  words  to  say  about  mice.  All 
right,  Neighbor,  what  does  the  Primer  say  about  it? 

********** 

Since  the  rat  i_s  our  worst  enemy  in  the  animal  world,  our  efforts 
to  destroy  Mm  certainly  deserve  to  be  called  war.    And  since  it  is  war,  why 
nct  employ  some  of  the  strategy  of  warfare? 

History  tells  us  that  wars  aren't  fought  altogether  in  front-line 
trenches.    Par  from  it.    Wars  may  be  won  or  lost  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
the  scene  of  actual  fighting. 

Of  course,  I'm  thinking  particularly  of  the  matter  of  food  supply. 
One  cf  the  quickest  ways  to  bring  an  enemy  to  terms,  if  you  can  do  it,  is 
to  cut  off  his  food  supply.    Pood  us  more  important  than  all  the  eight-inch 
shells  in  the  arsenals,  especially  when  you  do  not  have  it, 

Now  this  strategy  is  a  very  practical  means  to  employ  against  rats 
in  towns  and  cities.    On  the  farm  it  is  xoretty  hard  to  cut  off  "a  rat's  food 
supply,  but  in  most  cities,  large  or  small,  it  is  possible  to  do  it  effec- 
tively. 

Per  this  reason  Mr.  James  Silver,  of  the  Biological  Survey, 
U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  that  t'ftfere  is  really  very  little 
excuse  for  anyone  in  towns  and  cities  having,  a  serious  rat  problem.  When 
rats  do  become  a  serious  prohlem,  remember  that  the  rats  WOuldn't  be  there 
if  they  did  not  have  suitable  shelter  and  if  they  were  not  able  to  get  food. 


Mr.  Silver  says  that  one  of  the  common  sources  of  trouble  around 
homes  is  due  to  construction  that  allows  rats  access  to  double  walls  from 
the    basement.    Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  stop 
up  these  walls  between  the  sill  and  the  lower  floor.    You  can  do  that  with 
galvanized  metal. 

In  many  cities  this  is  now  taken  care  of  automatically,  through 
the-  fire  regulations.    Stopping  up  the  walls  is  not  only  a  rat-pr&ofing 
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measure  but  it  is  a  precautionary  measure  against  fires  also,  since  it  stops 
drafts;  therefore  it  is  required  "by  law  in  a  number  of  places, 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  modern  buildings  and  many  older  ones  are 
so  constructed  as  to  be  rat-prcof;  or  they  can  be  made  rat-proof  at  relatively 
small  cost. 

Another  important  thing,  says  Mr,  Silver,  is  to  eliminate  rat  har- 
borages.    That  is,  prevent  accumulation  of  materials  in  basements  and  yards 
that  will  afford  shelter  for  rats.    If  such  material  much  be  stored,  pile 
it  on  platforms  IS  inches  or  more  above  the  ground. 

And  a  third  very  important  consideration  is  the  disposal  of  garbage, 
Mr,  Silver  recommends  the  use  of  a  metal  garbage  can  with  a  tight- fit  ting 
cover.    Use  of  open  cans    or  other  cans  that  give  rats  access  to  the  garbage 
is  obviously  playing  right  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 

Now  if  the  house  is  of  rat-proof  construction,  and  if  rat  harborages 

are  eliminated;  and  if  tightly  covered  metal  garbage  cans  are  used  the 

rat  has  very  little  opportunity  to  get  food  around  a  modern  residence.  If 
everyone  else  is  equally  careful,  your  community  rat  problem  ought  to  be  pretty 
well  solved.    The  trouble  is,  of  course,  that  everyone  usually  doesn't  te&o 
the  same  degree  of  interest  in  the  matter.    Therefore,  rats  remain  in  the 
community,  migrating  back  and  forth,  wherever  there  is  food.     This  is  why 
Mr.  Silver  believes  that  the  city  or  town  itself  should  hkve  certain  regula- 
tions.   For  instance,  a  regulation  that  requires  garbage  to  be  kept  in  vermin- 
proof  cans,  and  to  be  collected  regularly.    And  even  more  important  is  the 
inclusion  of  a  rat-proofing  clause  in  the  building  ordinances.    Since  most 
modern  buildings  can  be  made  rat-proof  at  very  little  expense,  Mr,  Silver 
says  that  it  is  entirely  practicable  for  every  city  and  town  to  have  a  good 
rat-proofing  law# 

The  city  or  town  also  has  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  dumps  do 
not  serve  as  breeding  grounds  for  rats, 

Now  we  come  to  the  actual  front-line  hand-to-hand  warfare,    Ho  matter 
how  much  we  do  to  exclude  rats,  there  will  probably  always  "be  the  neces- 
sity of  killing  them.    And  the  most  practical  method  of  killing  rats  is 
through  poison  baits,    For  the  past  two  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  recommending  a  raticide  known  as  red  squill.     This  has  proved  to  be.  cy 
far  the  most  satisfactory,  that  has  yet  been  discovered.    It  has  a  unique 
feature:  kills  rats,  but  it  is  hardly  ever  injurious  to  domestic  animals. 

Besides,  red  squill  is  slow-acting.    It  doesn't  kill  immediately. 

Now,  the  rat  is  like  most  any  other  animal  in  this  respect  when  it  gets 

sick  it  wants  to  go  home.    And  since  its  home  is  usually  below  ground,  it  goes 
there  to  die.    The  result  is  that  there  is  very  little  complaint  from  users 
of  red  squill  about  bad  odors  coming  from  dead  rats.    The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  checked  up  on  a  large  number  of  premises,  and  less  than  5 
per  cent  reported  any  trouble  from  obnoxious  odors. 

Now,  as  to  mice,  they  ar&  something  else  again.    It  is  almost  impossible 
to  shut  mice  out  of  the  average  home*    And  ordinarily  it  doesn't  pay  to  try 
to  poison  them.    In  most  cases,  the  common  wooden  snap- trap  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  keep  the  average  premises  free  of  mice. 
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Mr,  Silver  mentions  a  few  pointers  on  setting  mouse—traps  that  may 
interest  some  of  you*    The  main  thing,  he  says,  is  to  take  advantage  of  the 
route  the  mouse  will  travel  in  his  scampering?  around  the  "building*  A 
mouse  almost  invariably  runs  along  the  wall  "between  the  door  ar  other  openings 
to  its  likely  destination.    Set  the  trap  close  to  and  at  right  angles  with  the 

wall  'trigger  and  close  against  the  wall  so  that  the  mouse  will  run  across 

the  trigger.  Be  sure  that  the  bait  is  attached  securely  to  the  trigger..  As  to 
bai£s»  cheese,  chocolate  csnd|r,  or  fresh  bread  or  cake,  are  all  goodo 

In  larger  "buildings,  slich  as  grain  warehouses,  poison  bait  i^ften 
used  effectively.    In  such  cases  the  "bait  should  "be  placed  in  containers 
that  allow  access  to  mice  but  that  will  insure  that  the  poison  does  not  con- 
taminate the  grain  or  other  produce. 

Now,  for  detailed  information  on  rat  control,  let  me  refer  you  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  publication  of  that  name,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No, 
1533— r.    This  "bulletin  gives  complete  instructions  on  mixing  red  squill  and 
on  practically  everything  else  you  might  want  to  know  about  controlling  rats... 
A  leaflet  on  Direction  for  Destroying  House  Mice  may  "be  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Washington,  D.C. 

ANNOUNCEMENT:    You  may  feet  copies  of  the  publications  Neighbor  Thompson 

mentioned  by  writing  to  Station  or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 

Washington.    The  titles  are  "Rat  Control,"  termers 1  Bulletin  No*  1533-*1,  and 
"Directions  fcr  Destroying  House  Mice,"  r*-iciepgrcspbodr  ^Leaflet  Bi-913 
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NO?  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking  Time;     10  Minutes, 

■AOTQUITC EMEN T ;    Neighbor  Thompson  is  with  us  at  this  time,  with  his  Primer  for 
Town  Farmers,  which  Station  presents  each  Wednesday  through  the  courtesy 

of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,    Today  Mr,  Thompson  reminds 
us  that  it  is  time  to  begin  now,  if  we  want  attractive  gardens  next  fall. 
He  has  some  tips  for  town  farmers  on  flowers  for  the  fall  garden.    All  right, 
Neighbor, 

****** 

What  kind  of  flowers  are  you  going  to  have  in  your  fall  garden  this 

year? 

My  neighbor,  Mrs,  Smith,  saw  me  tying  my  dahlias  to  stakes  the  other 

evening,  and  she  dropped  over  to  ask  me  this  question  -and  others,  Mrs* 

Snith  is  one  of  the  best  question-askers  in  the  neighborhood;  and  I  like  to 
talk  to  her  because  she  is  one  person  whom  I  can  lecture  to  with  a  feeling 
of  safety.     She  accuses  me  of  memorizing  Department  of  Agriculture  bullet- 
tins  and  then  repeating  thorn  to  her;  but  it  isnU  QUITE  that  bad.  However, 

she  is  anxious  to  learnj  and  I  am  no  exception  to  the  rule  I  like  to  give 

advice  when  I  can, 

X  told  her  I  was  working  on  my  fall  show  of  flowers, 

"Well,"  she  remarked,  ttdo  you  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  have  a 
private  flower  show  all  by  yourself?" 

Hardly,  I  said,  but  I  do  expect  to  have  quite  a  showing  of  dahlias, 
chrysanthemums,  cosmos  and  roses  for  my  late  fall  garden., 

Thereupon  Mrs,  Smith  complained  that  her  roses  seldom  have  any  flowers 
on  them  after  the  spring  blooming;  except  possibly  a  stray  blossom  here  and 
there.    She  wanted  to  know  how  mine  could  continue  to  bloom  throughout  the 
summer  and  fall,  right  up  to  frost*    I  told  her  that  it  was  first,  a  matter 
of  good  varieties,  and  after  that  simply  a  matter  of  good  care* 

The  three  big  points  in  caring  for  roses  aro  proper  soil  conditions,, 
proper  pruning,,  and  proper  watering. 

Right  now  my  roses  are  Just  coming  into  a  crop  of  bloom.,.    The  flowers 
are  on  new  wood  with  long  stems*,    This,  wood  has  grown  since  the  roses  were 
pruned  back  following  the  spring  crop  of  flowers*    By  the  same  method  I  will 
get  many  more  flowers  growing  on  the  plants  later  on*    Cutting  the  flowers 
with  long  stems  HELPS  with  summer  pruning*.    But-— if  you  leave  these  flower 
stems  without  cutting  them  back,,  you  will  have  a  lot  of  blind  wood  on  your 
plants  which  does  not  produce  flowers., 
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"If  you  want  your  roses  to  bloom,"  I  told  Mrs.  Smith,  "top-dress  the 
soil  about  them  with  manure  compost;  and  if  possible  give  them  one  or  two 
good  waterings  with  liquid  manure*    Get  a  'bushel  of  dairy  barn  manure,  put 
it  in  a  burlap  bag,  immerse  the  bag  in  a  barrel  one-half  to  two- thirds  full 
of  water.    Then  let  it  stand  a  couple  days  and  use  the  water  for  watering  your 
rose  plants<>    This  is  a  great  help  in  producing  good  fall  flowers. 

"Remember  that  roses  do  not  need  sprinkling  every  day.    Give  them  a 
complete  watering  about  once  a  week;  provided  of  course  there  isn't  sufficient 
rainfall  tc  keep  the  ground  moist." 

"How  about  dahlias?"  my  neighbor  queried,  as  I  finished  tying  up  the 
last  plant 0 

I  told  her  that  dahlias  require  very  much  the  same  treatment  as  roses 
so  far  as  soil  and  moisture  are  concerned,    The  application  of  a  little  liquid 
manure  late  in  the  summer  will  also  greatly  increase  the  sizo  and  number  of 
flowers  of  dahlias  as  well  as  roses. 

At  present  my  dahlias  are  about  3  foot  in  height  and  making  a  strong 
growth.    They  will  be  starting  to  bloom  within  the  next  2  or  3  weeks.  I 
prefer  that  my  dahlias  should  not  be  too  early.     If  they  bloom  while  the 
weather  is  still  hot,  the  blooms  fade  and  become  smaller  with  each  successive 
crop  of  blos?oms.    Dahlias  do  best  when  the  weather  is  a  little  cool.  So 
where  the  greying  season  is  long,  as  it  is  in  my  rsck  of  the  woods,  I  like  to 
hold  them  back  as  much  as  possible  and  have  my  mam  show  in  the  fallo 

"You  will  also  note,"  I  explained,  in  my  best  teacher-to-pupil  manner, 
"that  I  have  my  dahlias  trained  to  a  single  stem  rather  than  to  have  a  whole 
cluster  of  stems  coming  up  from  a  single  rcct.    Be  sure  that  your  dahlia 
stakes  are  strong  enough  and  set  firmly  in  the  ground  so  that  they  will  not 
break  or  fall  over  from  the  weight  of  the  plants.    Use  soft  string  for  tying 
the  stems  to  the  stakes,  and  tie  them  at  in1.,  jrvals  of  10  or  12  inches  along 
the  stems.    Remember  that  blossoms  of  the  Ja,\ge-f  lowered  dahlias  are  very 

heavy,  especially  when  weighted  with  rain  -nd  they  require  careful  tying 

to  prevent  the  stems  from  breaking." 

I/Irs9  Smith  seemed  properly  Impressed  so  I  went  ahead  to  tell  her  what 
I  know  about  chrysanthemums. 

In  many  sections  chrysanthemums  make  a  very  satisfactory  flower  for 
the  fall  garden0    0.2  course  you  can't  grow  large  fancy  flowers  outdoors  like 
you  can  in  a  greenhouse.    But  you  can,  by  proper  methods,  grow  very  good 
chrysanthemums  right  in  your  home  garden. 

However,  it's  a  little  late  to  be  thinking  of  chrysanthemums  for  this 
year,  unless  you  already  have  them  growing  in  your  garden.    They  should  be 
divided  and  started  in  the  spring.    Right  now  the  thing  to  do  is  to  see  that 
they  aren't  growing  too  thickly.    Thin  them  out,  if  necessary.    Put  in  stakes 
to  which  the  stems  may  be  tied.    And  then  give  them  sufficient  applications  of 
liquid  manure  to  make  satisfactory  flowers. 

To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  prettier  than  a  row  of  the  old-fashioned 
flowered  chrysanthemums  grown  as  a  border;  or  along  a  fence  in  the  garden. 
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You  can  get  them  in  so  many  striking  colors,  ranging  all  tho  way  from  white 
to  dark  crimson  and  almost  black.    Every  fall  I  look  over  some  of  my  neighbors 
hardy  chrysanthemums  and  then  exchange  plants  with  them,.    Thus  we  all  get 
wider  range  of  color  and  type  for  our  own  gardens, 

"What  flowers  can  I  still  sow  in  the  open?"  Mrs.  Smith  asked. 

Well,  there  are  nasturtiums  and  candytuft  and  sweet  alyssum,  and 
zinnias  and  cosmos  and  several  others.    The  ones  to  choose  depend  somewhat 
on  your  location  and  upon  when  you  can  expect  Jack  Frost  to  make  his  initial 
fall  visit. 

If  your  flower  border  is  becoming  ragged,  small  clumps  of  dwarf 
nasturtiums  will  improve  its  appearance  wonderfully.    Plant  4  or  5  seeds  to 
make  each  clump. 

Cosmos  is  a  flower  which  grows  tall  and  rank.    And  for  this  reason  it 
is  best  placed  in  the  background.    The  pink  and  lavender  flowers,  along  with 
the  feathery  foliage,  make  an  excellent  background  for  the  fall  garden,  . 
Besides,  the  flowers  arc  very  nice  for  cutting  and  use  in' the  homo.  . 

Candytuft  and  sweet  alyssum  are  both  low  and  excellent  for  growing  in 
borders.     Zinnias  are  best  for  planting  in  rough  places  where  the  more 
delicate  plants  would  not  do  well.     Spring-planted  zinnias  are  already  in 
blossom.    In  fact  they  have  been  blooming  for  six  weeks  or  more  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,    But  there  is  still  plenty  of  time  in  central  and  southern 
states  to  plant  zinnias  for  fall  blooming. 

Then,  there  are  petunias.    Petunias  grow  quickly  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  they  may  be  sown  in  borders  with  fine  effect.   -By  keeping 
the  ground  watered  for  a  week  or  so  until  tho  seedlings  start  you  can  have 
a  wonderful  display  of  petunias  all  through  the  fall  months. 

And  now  just  a  word  about  cannas  and  •  ther  continuous  flowering  plants. 
Keep  the  seed  pods  cut  off  if  you  want  them  J;o  go  on  blooming  during  the  late 
summer  and  fall.     Some  of  these  plants  throw  up  new  shoots  from  the  roots 
and  blooming  may  be  renewed  by  cutting  off  the  old  ones  and  allowing  the  new 
ones  to  take  their  places. 

One  of  the  big  problems,  of  course,  is  to  keep  the  fall  garden  free 
from  weeds.    About  the  only  suggestions  I  can  make  are  those  I  gave  to  Mrs. 
Smith.    The  main  thing  is  to  cultivate  the  ground  between  the  plants  frequent- 
ly^ to  prevent  the  weeds  from  getting  a  start.    Mulching  the  canna  bod  and 

around  the  dahlia  plants  with  straw  or  other  material  that  will  keep  down 

weeds  is  an  excellent  plan.    But  after  all,  the  hoe  and  tho  rake  and  small 

hand  tools  adapted  to  working  between  the  plants,  offer  the  best  remedy  for 
the  weed  nuisance. 

There's  just  one  other  thought  that  suggests  itself,  in  closing.  I 
think  it's  a  good  idea  to  remember  that  the  lawn  and  the  flower  garden  go 
together,    A  flower  garden  needs  a  well-kept  lawn  to  set  it  off.    Keep  the 
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lawn  closely  cut,  water  it,  and  perhaps  add  a  little  fertilizer,  such  as 
sulphate  of  ammonia.    If  the  fertilizer  is  added  now  it  will  stimulate  the 
fall  growth  of  grass. 

__o0o~ 

ANNOUNCEMENT :    You  have  "been  listening  to  Neighbor  Thompson,  bringing  you  his 
weekly  reading  from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers.    Ho  has  asked  me  to  remind 
you  of  several  Farmers'  Bulletins  which  you  might  want.    The  bulletin  "Roses 
for  the  Home,''  is  Fanners'  Bulletin  No.  750-F;  "Chrysanthemums  for  the  Home," 
Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  1311-F;  "Dahlias  for  the  Home,"  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1370-F;  and  "Growing  Annual  Flowering  Plants,"  Farmers1  Bulletin  No* 

1171~F.    You  may  get  copies  of  these  bulletins  by  writing  to  Station   or 

to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
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Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes 

ANNOUNCEMENT:    And  now  we  have  Neighbor  Thompson    with  us  again,  with  his 

Primer  for  Town  Farmers.     Station  presents  this  program  each  Wednesday 

at  this  time  through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   Last  week  Mr.  Thompson  was  telling  you  about  his  conversation  with  an 
inquisitive  neighbor  on  fall  flowers.     Today  he's  going  to  talk  about  fall 
vegetables.     Kow  about  this  late  season  vegetable  garden,  Neighbor? 

I  generally  try  to  do  with  my  garden  what  Mrs.  T.  says  I  always  try 
to  do  at  the  dinner  table.     I  try  to  be  the  first  one  there  and  the  last  one 
to  leave. 

My  garden  season  is  not  over  yet  by  any  means.     There  are  still  fall 
beets,  snap  beans,  lettuce,  spinach,  Swiss  chard,  late  tomatoes,  radishes,  and 
turnips.     I  have  all  of  these  on  my  calendar  for  the  balance  of  the  year* 

I  would  admit,  if  it  really  came  to  a  showdown,  that  I  could  buy  my  late 
vegetables  from  the  corner  grocery  almost  as  cheaply  as  I  can  grow  them  myself. 
However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there.    There's  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
growing  them  yourself — in  producing  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  growing  season. 
And  there's  also  the  oxercise— if  you  want  exercise. 

According  to  the  old  adage,  last  Friday  was  the  day  to  plant  turnips. 
Bit  of  course  that  doesn't  hold  good  for  all  sections.    You  can  plant  turnips 
in  the  South  all  during  the  early  fall  period.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
little  late  for  planting  in  the  North.     In  the  latitude  of  Washington ,  D.  C. 
the  crop  will  usually  do  well  when  planted  in  August  or  even  the  first  week  of 
September.     If  the  weather  is  fairly  favorable  turnips  will  develop  before  the 
temperature  gets  low  enough  to  hurt. 

I  didn't  mention  English  peas  in  my  list,  but  I  HAT8S  had  good  luck  with 
them  in  late  plantings.     It  depends  largely  upon  the  weather  Ifeing  fairly  cool 
the  latter  part  of  August.    Around  Washington,  D.  C,  the  peas  must  be  planted 
about  the  20th  to  25th  of  August.    If  the  weather  is  hot  at  that  time  they 
will  not  do  well.    But  on  the  other  hand  if  it  is  reasonably  cool,  especially 

at  night,-  and  if  there  is  an  occasional  shower  the  peas  may  make  a  nice  i-- 

crop. 

You  can  always  count  on  a  good  yield  of  fall  snap  beans  if  you  get  the 
seeds  in  the  ground  at  least  6  weeks  before  the  first  frost. 

Likewise,  Swiss  chard,  planted  the  latter  part  of  July  or  the  first  part 
of  August,  can  be  depended  upon.     It  will  give  nice  cuttings  of  greens  along 
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about  the  first  of  October. 

Boots  very  frequently  mako  a  good  late  crop,  suitable  for  storing  for 
fall  and  winter  use.    The  main  difficulty  with  beets  is  to  get  them  started, 
especially  when  the  soil  is  a  little  dry.    My  method  is  to  work  up  the  ground, 
then  roll  or  tramp  until  it  is  fairly  firm.     Then  I  lay  off  my  rows  with  the 
corner  of  the  hoe  and  sprinkle  these  little  furrows  with  water.    Or  else  I 
run  a  little  stream  along  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  from  the  garden  hose.  After 
the  water  has  all  settled  away  into  the  dry  soil  and  left  the  bottom  of  the 
little  furrow  nice  and  moist,  I  sow  the  seeds.    Dropping  8   cr  10  seedballs  to 
the  foot  helps  to  insure  a  good  stand-    Uext  the  seeds  are  covered  with  drier 

soil  and  it  is  firmed  over  the  seeds  with  the  back  of  the  hoe  or  by  putting 

a  board  over  the  row  and  walking  on  the  board-     It  won't  do  any  harm,  either, 
to  leave  the  board  over  the  row  for  a  couple  of  days,  as  this  helps  draw  the 
moisture  toward  the  surface  and  get  the  seed  started. 

Now,  some  of  you  may  have  better  methods  of  handling  late  beets-  But 
if  you  don't,  you're  welcome  to  these  suggestions,  which  I  in  turn  got  from 
my  friend  T7.R,  B. 

Another  of  my  favorite  fall  vegetables  is  Chinese  or  winter  radishes. 
You  begin  sowing  them  a  few  at  a  time  about  August  first,  and  make  plantings 
every  two  weeks  until  the  middle  of  September — -3  or  4  plantings  in  all. 
Thus  you're  almost  sure  to  succeed  with  atloast  1  or  2  of  the  plantings.  And 
besides  you  have  plenty  of  nice  crisp  radishes  for  fall  use,  and  to  store  in 
moist  sand  for  early  winter. 

VThen  it  comes  to  growing  lettuce,  that's  where  my  troubles  begin.  It 
isn't  so  easy  to  produce  good  fall  lettuce,  I*ve  found.    Hov/ever,  Mrs.  T.  wants 
lettuce,  and  so  I  try  to  deliver  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

About  the  first  of  August  I  spade  up  a  section  of  the  coldframe — -add 

a  little  fresh  rich  soil  rake  the  bed  smooth— lay  off  rows  about  3  inches 

apart-— and  plant  2  or  3  varieties  of  head  lettuce.  I  cover  the  seed  rather 
lightly,  and  then  build  a  sort  of  framework  over  the  coldframe,  stretching  a 
cheesecloth  aovering  to  protect  the  bed  from  full  sunlight. 

Another  method  is  to  nail  plaster  lath  to  frames,    fteave  spaces  between 
the  lath  just  equal  to  width  of  the  lath  and  place  these  shades  over  the  cold- 
frame.    Some  of  my  neighbors  use  this  method  to  break  the  sunlight.     It  heips 
to  keep  the  bed  cool  and  then  by  watering  morning  and  evening  you  stand  a 
fair  cliahce  of  getting  a  good  lot  of  plants. 

If  the  plants  come  thickly,  thin  them  so  that  they  stand  about  an  inch- 
apart  in  the  coldframe.    Then  1st  them  grow  until  each  plant  has  4  or  5  leaves. 

While  the  plants  arc  growing  I  prepare  the  rows  where  I  expect  to  grow 
the  lettuce.    First,  it's  a  good  plan  to  spread  a  fairly  liberal  quantity  of 
compost  along  the  rows,  and  work  it  into  the  soil.    Then  give  the  ground  a 
watering,  let  it  become  slightly  dry,  and  cultivato—'or  work  over  with  the  hoe 
or  rake. 

In  a  few  days  water  again,  and  follow  the  same  plan,  ending  with  culti- 
vation.   Then  3  or  4  days  before  sotting  out  the  plants,  apply  a  fairly  liberal 
to/p  dressing  of  a  fertilizer  containing  about  7  per  cent  nitrogen,  8  to  10  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  6  per  cent  potash.    By  fairly  liberal  application  I 
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mean  a  tout  4  or  5  pounds  to  each  100  square  feet  of  surface. 

This  fertilizer  is  raked  into  the  soil  and  the  ground  is  watered  once 
more*  Then  another  cultivation  follows r  to  make  sure  that  the  fertilizer  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil. 

The  lettuce  plants  are  set  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.    Cut  them  out 
of  the  coldframes  with  little  hlocks  of  earth  attached  to  their  roots    and  plant 
them  in  rows  15  inches  apart  and  10  to  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows,     -.vater  them 
as  soon  as  they  are  set— —'and  then  if  the  sun  is  very  hot  the  following  day 
water  them  at  intervals  to  prevent  wilting.     I  gi"ve  my  own  fall  lettuce  frequent 
cultivations  and  occasional  waterings  from  the  time  it  is  set  out  until  it's  ready 
to  use,     I've  found,  though,  that  you  must  "be  careful  not  to  overdo  the  watering 
of  fall  lettuce  if  you  want  it  to  head* 

How  I've  told  you  how  I  grow  fall  lettuce.    This  is  the  way  W.R.B.,  who 
is  a  Department  of  Agriculture  garden  specialist,  has  taught  me  to  do'.it^  and 
I  We  been  very  successful.  However,  I'm  not  offering  it  as  the  only  plan. .  I  mere* 
ly  offer  it  as  a  suggestion  in  case  you  are  looking  for  suggestions. 

Spinach  is  commonly  grown  in  much  the  same  way  as  lettuce,  except  that 
the  seeds  are- aown  in  the  rows,  where  the  crop  is  to  mature-     I  find  it  a  good 
practice,  however,  to  plant  spinach  seed  in  rows  wide  enough  to  get  through  with 
the  hand  cultivator.    This  makes  it  easier  to  keep  out  the  weeds  and  to  keep  the 
soil  properly  stirred. 

The  same  thing  goes  for  Chinese  radishes  in  fact,  most  of  the  smaller 

crops  like  beets,  radishes  and  lettuce  can  be  planted  in  narrow  rows  that  will 
make  cultivation  easy. 

I  generally  sow  turnips  broadcast,  in  the  usual  way,  after  my  early  sweet 
corn  and  potatoes  are  off. 

For  late  English  peas  I  make  the  rows  about  30  inches  apart  and  work  a 
little  fertilizer  into  the  soil  along  the  rows.     Such  varieties  as  Little  Mar- 
vel, Thomas  Laxton,  and  Gradus  are  good  for  late  planting,  I've  found.     If  the 
soil  is  dry  at  planting  time,  it  is  good  insurance  to  moisten  the  furrows  by 
running  a  stream  of  water  through  them  from  the  garden  hose.     Cover  the  peas  with" 
dry  soil  and  tramp  the  dirt  to  make  it  fairly  firm,     Then,  just  about  the  time 
the  peas  are  ready  to  break  through  the  soil,  scratch  the  surface  with  a  rake 
so  that  the  plants  can  come  up.    By  doing  these  things  I've  usually  managed  to 
get  my  late  peas  up  in  good  shape,  bat  I  once  lost  them  on  account  of  hot  weather 
after  they  had  started. 

Some  of  my  friends  hesitate  to  "take  a  chancs" ,  as  they  say,  on  fall  gar*~ 
dens-    But  there  are  many  farmers  and  truck  growers  who  depend  upon  these  crops 
for  their  living  and  often  they  may  not  have  the  facilities  to  grow  late  crops 
that  many  town  farmers  have.    I  can  assure  you  that  if  you're  interested  in 
having  a  fall  garden  you  can  grow  at  least  some  of  the  crops  I've  mentioned  dur- 
ing the  next  6  or  8  weeks.    And  in  the  South,  of  course,  the  season  extends  much 
longer.     In  fact,  in  the  lower  South  October  and  November  seem  to  be  the  times 
for  the  greatest  success  with  late  gardens* 
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AMOIJNCEMBNT:    Sfcigbbor  Thompson,  who  h*s  just  brought  you  the  Primer  for  Town 
Farmers,  has  asked  me  to  mention  a  bulletin  you  may  be  interested  in.  The 
title  is  "The  City  Home  Garden,1'  and  the  number  is  Farmers1  Bulletin  No.  1044* 
You  may  get  copies  by  writing  to  Station  ,  v_    or  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Washington* 
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